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accepted Christianity. This was at a time when few converts were made and
when many feared to identify themselves with Christians. But so great was
the influence of Sun that he won these men to the truth. It was .the same
power that he has always had of making men accept his opinions."24
Within a few months of Sun's marriage he undertook to accom-
pany Hager and an English friend on a missionary journey to Choy-
hung and Hager gives the following account of the expedition:
"We decided to sell a number of Gospels on the way, and hi passing through
the Portuguese colony of Macao we disposed of a great many Scriptures.
Sun Yat-sen took us to a Chinese inn, where a bed and two meals cost us
about thirty or forty cents a day. Of course we ate with Chinese chopsticks
and slept on Chinese bed boards, just as did our friend. After a day or two
we went to his home and for several days enjoyed his hospitality; and if I"
remember rightly we also saw his wife. I concluded that Sun Yat-sen be-
longed to one of the more well-to-do families. The house in which we lodged
was of a superior type. This was probably due to the elder brother's pros-
perity in business in Honolulu."25
It is impossible to exaggerate the degree of courage needed by
Tai-cheong in thus bringing foreign missionaries to the village from
which he had been banished, within a year of his memorable attack
on Buck TaL
For a little more than two years Tai-cheong continued his studies
at Queen's College. A photograph of him at the age of eighteen
shows a keen youth in the long cotton gown of a schoolboy, with
his queue of black hair hanging from below a black skull cap.~^
Nearly all his time was spent in the peaceful British colony of
Hongkong in an atmosphere of progress and efficient administra-
tion. In the narrow waters between the majestic Peak of the island
and the flat spit of Kowloon, with its hilly undeveloped hinterland,
there were always ships, of many nations guarded by grey warships
of the British navy. Only for brief holidays he went home to Choy-
hung and saw the wife he had married in filial-duty.
It is easy to trace in the adolescence of Sun influences tugging
him in opposite directions: lolani followed by the "wasted year";
the temple outrage followed by the traditional mourning for his
father; the friendship of Hager and Christian baptism followed by
a marriage of custom. In his reaction to these influences Sun showed
a strong determination to continue his foreign studies; a missionary
zeal to bring enlightenment to his countrymen, and, above all, a
degree of moral courage that men rarely achieve until much later
in life.